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THE NEW ENGLAND 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
1882. 
low our usual list of Agricultural Faire to 


during the coming autumn, as far as we have 
yet been informed. We desire to 


We give | 


England as full and 
correct as possible, and would request Secretaries of 
, or other parties interested, to 
us possible, of the dates and places 
of the fairs of their several societies 

State, Provincial, i &e. 


Arkansas, ...... Little Rock, +» Oct. 14-21 


Canada, + + « Toronto, + + «+ + Bept. 5-16 
Colorado, +» +. Denver, .. 7 1-Sept. 30 
Connecticut Sti ite, . . Meriden, + «Sept. 19-22 
Iinois, e 0 0 « « «Chicago, .... . Sept. 25-30 
Indiana, se - Indi anapolis, .. » Sept. 25-30 
or wean - Topeka, + + ee » Sept. 11-16 
Maerua - Lewiston, .... » Sept. 26-29 
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++ «+ sdackson, .... . Sept. 18-22 
Helena, ... . . . Sept. 25-30 
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New York +) 2 ‘oan 
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e St. Louis, Mo . 
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n _ : Burl lington, ‘ 1S 
Won ern Mict tigan, » » Grand Rapids, 0 
Wisconsin, . . . » Fond du Lage, 16 





ity and Local. 
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New York, as well as those of Philadelphia. 
In the snship of Hammonton alone there 
are more than 1200 acres of blackberry busb- 
3 \\ t n the blackberry fields 
are almost as white as a southern cotton 
Novembe [he soil it i [ 
est is a light, sand: nost pure 
] are ated with the greatest 





grass being permit 





r growth. 








ating, almost level fields are inclosed by 

4 kept and clipped hedges of arbor vi'x, 
r t iocK and other ornamental evergreen 

, ' 

shrubs. The picking is done mostly by Ital- 
ins—me women al hildren-—who are 

brought at a trifling expense from Philadel- 
phia, lodged in rough quarters on the farms, 
paid trom 2 ents to 2g cents per quart. 


Those were the prices lastyear. It will prob- 
ably be less this year, if the crop is abundant. 
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add and Urinary Diseases. 21. Druggists. 
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A SPV} gale in t Black Hills country last 
to ha stroved two thousand acres 
a ats 4 
RPORMA) Many wonder how 
er Tor an perform such varied 
res, thinking it essence of ginger, when in t 
s ma m y valuable medicines which 
ieficia on every diseased organ. 
I r Whig savs: ‘The grass crop is un- 


and the hay is being secured in 
I fields thro 
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N 4 ¢ 1 recommend 4 
‘ Ly r recreant ver 
s secret your se] ation. 
You nat at he was about pre spor sv mnar- 
Tell us all. Perhay 
yl se borrid mples on your face d 
aster h If so, all is not yet lost, for 
Swayne's Vintment for skin diseases will s] 





restore your beauty and with it vour lost lover. 


rnal says that summer travel 
r so heavy as this year, and 
owded with passengers. 
to the seaside and lake 


‘summer boarders” pours 










nto every country village. 


\ ys Ret sHinGc.—A delicious odor is im- 
} Y ton f 


iby I ogne, which is always re- 
treshing, nu matter hi »w freely used. 


At Oglethorpe, Ga, a few days ayo, a negro 
who was standing under an apple tree was struck 
by lightning and instantly killed. It is said that 

hile the skin was not scratched, every bone in 
his body was broken. 

Liver, Krpney AND Briout’s Disrase.—A 


dicine that destroys the germ or cause of 
it’s Disease, Diabetes, Kidney and Liver 
Complaints, and has power to root them out of the 
ste s ove all price. Such a medicine Is 
ive proof of this can be 
a@sking your neélizg 











been cured bys 


SKINNY MEN. 
‘““Wells’ Health Renewer” restores health and 
vigor, cures Dyspepsia, Impotence, Sexual De- 


Tue value of the hay crop in New England, ac- 
ording to the statistician of the Agricultural De- 
irtment at Washington, is as tollows: Maine, 
436,740; Massachusetts, $15,831,456; Ver 
$12,295,112; Connecticut, $12,165,800 ; New 








&7 925,255; Rhode Island, $1,7 28,247. 





$66,383,604. 


A DEAD SHOT 
» taken at liver and bilious disorders with 
« “Pleasant Purgative Pellets.” 
n operation; and there is none of 
the re i sequent upon taking severe and 
drastic cathartics. By druggists. 





Tue armor plating of the British men-of-war 
red at Alexandria is very varied. It is as 
ws: Alexandria (flag-ship,) 134 inch thick 
armor at the most vital parts; Inflexible, 24 inches 
thick; Temeraire, 124 inches thick; Superb, 134 
inch iron plates; Monarch, 84 inch thick armor; 
Invincible, 94 inch armor. 


Wuy will you longer be filled with dread for 
the future and end your days with general debil- 
ity, when Wheat Bitters will make you feel like a 
new person! It’s the only good brain, blood and 
nerve food. Sold by all druggists. 





eng 
f 





Tue first bale of new Georgia cotton was re- 
eived at Albany, Ga., on the llth inst., and sold 
for 20 cents per pound. 


Ir is the common observation that the standard 
of natural health and normal activity, among 
American women, is being lowered by the influ- 
ence of false ideas and habits of life, engendered 
by fashionable ignorance and luxurious living. It 
is a happy circumstance that Mrs. Lydia E. Pink- 


| ham has come to the front to instruct and cure the 


sufferers of her sex. 


A neGxo living near Lexington, Ky., now owns 
the farm he ran away from when a slave, thirty 
years ago, because he was whipped for going to 
see his wife and children. After the war he re- 
turned to Kentucky, having prospered at the 
North, and bought his old master’s place. The 
son of his former owner now works for the quon- 
dam slave as a field hand. 


CvitvreD Boston people freely indorse Healy's 
Vegetable Tonic Pills and Cordial: they know its 
value. See advertisement on page fourth. ; 

CePHALine prevents Insanity and cures Epi- 
leptic Fits. 


have our list of 











*| timber culture laws afford a striking exam 


NEW FORESTS IN THE WEST. 


Many thousands of acres in the treeless 
regions of the far West are annually planted 
with shoots and saplings under the provisions 
of the law, passed by C ongress a lew years 
ago, to encourage the growth ot timber. ' The 

wisdom of these laws becomes more and more 
Apparent as time goes on. They promise to 
counterbalance the wholesale destruction of 
forests in the older sections of the country by 
creating new tracts of woodland upon the 
vast bare plains of the trans-Mississip pi re- 
gion. They appeal directly to the radiyidal 
self-interest of settlers and to the desire for 
landownership which appears to be a stronger 
passion in new communities, where the soil 
is almost the only visible property, than in 
places where an old soc lety has created many 
other forms of wealth. The Western farmer 
who has homesteaded a quarter section of 160 
acres Can secure an additional quarter section 
by planting and caring tor the growth of ten 
acres of trees. If he selects his homestead 
tract upon an unoccupied section he can get 

320 acres in a body, and if this is not feasible 
he can usually find a chance for a ‘‘timber 
entry” within a short distance of his home, 
and thus obtain a seccnd farm to give to his 
sons or to sell when the denser settlement of 
the region has made it worth a good price. 
Nor are the benefits of the tree-culture laws 
limited to actual settlers. Many claims are 
taken up purely for speculative purposes by 
non-residents. Considerable areas of land 
are thus kept out of the hands of men who 
would homestead and cultivate them, but the 
object of securing the rearing of numerous 
patches of forest in regions naturally bare of 
om is greatly advanced. 

Some account of the provisions of the tree- 
culture acts may be of interest. The appli- 
cant tor a quarter section under their pro- 
visions first finds a whole section devoid of 
timber upon which no tree claim has been 
taken. He then makes his entry at the land 
otlice, and pays a fee of S14. The first year 
thereafter he must plough five acres, and the 
second year five more. The first five acres 
broken must be cultivated the second year 
and planted in timber seeds or cuttings the 
third, and in like manner the second five acres 
must be cultivated the third year and planted 
the fourth. Not fewer than 2700 trees, seeds 
or cuttings must be planted on each acre, and 
at the end of eight years from the time the 
entry is made there must be growing upon 
each acre of the ten at least 675 livin B and 
thrifty trees. This fact being established, the 
claimant gets his patent by paying a fee of 
$4. ‘The claim can be transferred, and natu- 
rally becomes more valuable as the trees ac 
quire age. By the time the government re- 
quirements are complied with and the patent 
is issued, the chances are that the quarter 
section will be worth from $10 to $15 an acre. 

The cost of planting these woodlots is 
trifling. Most farmers use cottonwood cut- 
tings, which can be obtained by the wagon 
load on the banks of the nearest stream 
Furrows are run with a common plough, the 
cuttings thrown in and the dirt thrown back 
over them with a second plough following 
close behind. A wiser policy pursued by 
some is to set out maple, beech and walnut, 
and thus secure a more valuable growth of 
timber, but this is much more expensive, as 
the hard-wood trees are not indigenous to the 
prairie country and must be transported by 
rail from distant localities. It is said that the 
whole expense of planting and rearing ten 
acres of cotton-wood trees need not exveed 
$100; which, added to the land oflice fees 
makes the timber claim of 1U acres cost the 
owner only $118. 

It is still too soon to tell whether or not any 
noticeable climatic changes will result from 
the creation of timber tracts now going on in 
southwestern Minnesota, Dakota, Nebraska 
and Kansas, but it isnot improbable that great 
benefits may accrue to those regions. When 
the trees attain a fair size the new forests may 
prevent excessive droughts and destructive 
treshets, and break the force of high winds 
and tornadoes, as well as promote a supply ot 
fuel and lumber tor tuture generations he 











ich can be done to improve natural 

ns by wise vislation, and a lesson to 

tbe advocates of let ne ti.eory of V- 
ernment. Their successful working suggests 


the inquiry, If the United States can, by two 
simple statutes, cause forests to spring up 
hundreds of thousands of bare acres in the 
new West, cannot the States do somethin 
legislation to regulate and limit the destru 
tion of timber in the older sections of the 


country ?— Advertiser 














A MURDEROUS TOY. 
Readers of the newspapers must have no- 
ticed during the week the numerous records 








of death from lockjaw caused by wounds re- 
eived in using a toy pistol on the Fourth of 
July. Parents ought to take warnir gand to 
liscover, if they had not dor ne so betore, that 





toy pistol is uncomm< 
a child, even tor a ch 

to have some care in handling dangerous 
have observed that several ot 
of boys from fourteen to six- 
They have commonly been 
in the band, and lockjaw has ensued 
tol which has caused so much grie 
and loss is made at 
It is a cheap little murderer, costing 
ty-five cents, and cartridges are 
it. They are cartridges withou 








designed only to make a noise. 
makers provid } 





> acircular dire 
who buys not to try to load it wi ith bullets, 
stones, or nails, or to hold his hand over t 
muzzle or to point it toward any one when fir- 
ing, a3 the wad or powder might injure a per- 
son. The pistol which is advertised as the 
ided with I 
ment designed to shield the hand ho 
butt trom particles of cartridge tlying back- 
ward when it is exploded, by which means 
many accidents formerly occurred. It is said 
that a large proportion ot accidents this year 
have resulted trom the thoughtless grasping 
of the muzzle while turning the “safety loop” 









‘safest and best” is pro 


—- losi oe is p power! ul enough to drive the wail 
through the hand held over the muzzle, and 
the me is liable to result in fatal lockjaw. 

The manufacture and sale of a toy so dan- 
gerous ought to be prohibited by law. It has 
no use which makes it necessary to anyone. 
There are means of producing a noise that 
are less perilous, in plenty. This murderous 
contrivance is manutactured to be sold to chil- 
—_ as a plaything, and for no other purpose 

hatever. But a plaything whose use in one 
day inflicts injuries that result in the agoniz- 
ing death of a score of the bright youth of the 
State is one that ought to be abolished. Per- 
haps men in greed of gain will continue to 
make and sel! them, unless parents make the 
business unprofitable. But it is not improb- 
able that many children purchase these toys 
without the knowledge of their parents, The 
price can be afforded out of the pocket money 
children are allowed for the Fourth of July. 
hia pistol that shoots a bullet may be as dead- 

, but it is more costly, and will not be so 
laser used. It is too late to repair the 
terrible mischief done this year, but it 1s not 
too late for parents to take warning for the 
future.— Advertiser. 








Rentep Farms.—The census bulletins re- 
lating to the farming statistics of the United 
States, exhibit the somewhat surprising fact 
that more than 25 per cent of the farms in 
this country are held by tenure, the owners 
drawing either a fixed rental in money, or & 
certain share in the products. The latter 
method is the more prevalent one, for at least 
two tarms are rented on shares to every one 
where the rental is a fixed money payment. 
An exception to this is found in our own 
State, where 2292 farms are rented, and 848 
are farmed on shares. But then the Massa- 
chusetts record is exceptional in other re- 
spects, for out of 38,406 farms, 30,266 are 
occupied by their owners, thus falling below, 
in a large degree, the average percentage of 
rentals in the entire country. It is in the 
South and in California where the rental eys- 
tem is chiefly found. Inthe Southern States 
the system can be easily understood. The 
land in a great many instances is taken by 
negroes who have not the capital needed to 
purchase it, or even to cultivate it ina 
thorough manner. ‘This contribution consists 
principally of their labor, the owner of the 
land supplying more or less of the farming 
utensils, and sometimes the seed, and receiv- 
ing in return a considerable share in the 
product. In Texas more than one-third of 
the farms are held in one form or another by 
tenant farmers. It might be said that such a 
showing would indicate that in time the own- 
ership in farming land will be almost as rare 
here as in England ; but, to offset such a sup- 
position, it may be pointe -d out that there is a 
steady growth in the number of landowners. 
In 1480 the gross number of farms occupied 
by their owners was larger than the number 
of farms in 1870, both leased and occupied. 
‘Then, too, there is a constant tendency, even 
in thickly populated States, to increase the 
number of farms by dividing and selling es- 
tates, a development exac tly the reverse of 
that which takes place when land is falling in- 
to the possession of comparative ly few per- 
sons. More than balf of the farms in the 
United States are from 50 to 250 acres in 
size, though the average, as might be sup- 
posed, is somewhat smaller in this, than in 
most of the other States.— Herald. 





te Ten million young oysters were planted 
in New Haven harbor a tew days ago, by 
Lient. Windom of the navy, who is engaged 
in experimenting in the artificial propagation 
of oysters. It is not definitely known who 
counted them, and possibly they may be one 
or two short. They were two days old, and 
‘‘were contained in a four quart pail filled 





with water.” 
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INVESTIGATION OF MALARIA. 


The States of New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts have under- 
taken, through their Boards of Health, to co- 
operate with the National Board of Health in 
furthering certain investigations upon the nat- 
ure of the malarial poison. The National 
Board desires more especially to attempt to 
determine the correctness of observations pub- 
lished in Europe within the last two years 
with regard to the existence of a definite germ 
or parasitic connected with the disease. It is 
proposed to repeat the experiments of Klebs 
and Tommasi-Crudelli, as well as those of 
Sternberg, as to the effects upon animals of 
materials collected from or near malarial lo- 
calities, and to compare these with similar ma- 
terial collected from localities as yet free from 
malarial diseases. It is also proposed to in- 
vestigate blood, with a view to prove or dis- 
prove the results announced by Eklund and 
Saveran. The laboratory work of the inves- 
tigation, including culture experiments and 
experiments upon animals, will be undertaken 
by the National Board, and will, “oo for 
the present, be carried on by W. F. Whitney, 
M. D., in the laboratory, at gel of Dr. 
W. S. Bigelow. The State Boards agree to 
furnish the material for this research, and to 
collect information in their respective States 
as to the conditions appearing to influence lo- 
cal outbreaks of the disease. Circulars have 
been or are being issued by the several State 
Boards in furtherance of these objects. In 
that of the Massachusetts Board an especial 
desire is expressed that early notice be at 
once given it of the appearance of malarial 
fever in districts where it was previously un- 
known. It is not intended by either the Na- 
tional Board or the State Boards to publish 





at present the localities where malarial fever 
exists, consequently those having information 
to give need not be deterred from communi- 
cating with their State Boards of Health from 
fear of various social complications which 


might possibly suggest themselves. 


CATTLE RAISING IN TEXAS. 

To illustrate the profits of cattle-raising 
in Texas, we take the liberty of publishing a 
brief estimate of the success attained by a 
friend of ours during the past eight years. 
In 1875, the gentleman reterred to owned 
about 3000 cattle which he offered with his 
horses, ranch, ete., for $25,000, but could 
find no purchaser, and was torced to hold on 
to his cattle Last year he sold from this 
same stock $100,000 worth of beef, and this 
year has contracted to one party over $ , 
000 worth of beeves. In addition, he ¢ xpects 
to sell and ship this season £50,000 worth of 
beet out of the stock, making the sale this 











year amount to over $150,000, and still have | 
lelt on his range 30,000 head of cattle, 40( 
head of horses, outfits, ete » AMounting to the 
snug little sum of $400,000. $400,000 worth 
of stock and probably half that amount in 
cash from a $25,000 stock in eight years, is 


convincing evidence that there is money ir 
attle business in Texas. These figures are 
t 


not exaggerations, but are given from facts; | 


and of our own knowledge no part of this re 


markable success has been due to spe ulation | 
I ation 


but to the simple legitimate increase of the 
stock; the plan pursued 1 
years being to sell annually a lot of beeves, 





and at once re-invest the money thus received | ‘ 
in young cattle. The estimates in cattle-rais- | 


ing which we have published from time t 
time are ecli 
ence. It s 


sult of ¥H00,C00 from an investment of & 


‘d by the above actual experi 
ild be borne in mind that the re 





OOO, is attained by the vearly re-investu 
profit. — Zecas Live s i Jou 
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whole leng ft 
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what nervous at the possibil 
the natives on Europeans. 
large number of the natives 
ietta, where they were 
for no good purpose. 
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dense every dri 
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the native barges 











previously referred to had been moved farther 
p tk nal, nearer Port Said. Phe 

tian at ithorit ties had apparently come to 

that they were watched. We passed E 

at mid-day. The banks there are very high 
and the « bannel narrow Thence we went 
through Ismailia lake to Toussoum, where 

ae) the. ck pane is narrow and the banks | 
The canal there might be easily blocked. 

ing thence past Serapeum | tound the banks 
40 feet high, with again a narrow channel 


Next we entered the Bitter lake, passed Sha- 
lout and Guilleaume, the b inks at t 


being steep and the channel narrow, and 
- I 








places 


reached Suez. On the way between Port | 
Said and Ismailia I observed repeatedly the | 


water pipes lying exposed, so that anybody 
| might have cut them. Len ere were but few 
Bedouins ghout, but the ial needs caref ful 


watching by English seaied at In addition 
to those already stationed 
should be sent to Shal j 
such vessels carrying artificers to re 


ly any damage that might be done 








tence of repairing the canal ba 
allowed to enter the pass: y ‘ 
watch should be kept on all vessels approach- 
ing from the Suez end of the canal. 





A VerRMonNT SILVER Mint Extending 
from Brandon into the town of Pittsford, there 
is a long valley known as Sugar Hollow, and 


in this valley, near the southeastern part of 


Brandon, there is now in active operation 
mining project. ‘The company is made 


oO 


a 
f 
, 

age) es pec 1e itiZeDs by id id | 

highly respectat citizens of Brandon a j 
| 

t 

t 


Pittsfield, besides seve ral other men from ou 


of the State. They claim to be in search ot a | 


vein of silver discovered over a hundred years 
ago, and they are also looking for bars of 
worked silver that were buried here in con- 
cealment from the Indians. Many are prose- 
cuting the work, not because they find ir 
tions of silver, but because they firmly believe 
an old tradition that runs somewhat as fol- 
lows: About 125 years ago, aSpanish seer 
saw in a vision the richest vein of silver in the 
world, and he offered to direct an expedition 
to it. They formed a company, chartered a 
vessel, crossed the Atlantic, sailed up the St. 





Lawrence, through the Sound, into Lake | 


Champlain, as far south as Larabee’s Point 
From this point the ‘‘seer” directed a part of 
the ship's company into the primeval forest, 
until they reached the above-mentioned spot 
in Brandon. Here the ‘‘seer” ordered a halt, 
commanding his men to dig a specified dis- 
tance in a certain direction, where they soon 
found the identical vein which he had seen 
from far beyond the Atlantic. But, as tradi- 
tion has it, they were soon driven away by 
the Indians, and in their flight they left silver 
enough to buy the city of Troy. It was care- 


fully concealed, however, so that in returnir g | 
to Spain they felt confident that they could | 


return in stronger force and recover it all; 


but the French and Indian war prevented their | 


return, and the matter rested. — Addison 
County Journal. 





Ir HAs Work? 
from Racine, W 





, makes this gratifying report 


“We finished taking our second supply of Com- - 


} 
pound Oxygen last month; it has worked wonders 
for my mother. When she began treatir 





in her bed with a variety of complaints 
hope of her recovery. She is now able to go about 


the house and do many pieces of work, and is a 
continual testimony before me of the wonderful 
power of Compound Oxygen.” 
Compound Oxygen, containing large reports of 
cases and full information, sent free. Address 





Our treatise 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, 
Philadelvhia, Pa. 








Che World Abroad, 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIS- 


PATCHES, 


Great Britain. 


A despatch of the 14th from Dublin says: “A 
special gazette issued at two o'clock this morning 
proclaims the counties of Cavan, Leitrim, Long- 
ford, West Meath, Sligo, Roscommon, Mayo, Tip- 
perary, Kilkenny, Waterford, Limerick, Cork, 
Clare, Kerry, Louth and Dublin, the cities of Lim- 


erick, Cork, Waterford, Kilkenny, Dublin, Lon- 


donderry, Galway and Drogheda, and two baro- 
nies in Monag! ian and two in Armagh, under the 
repression bill.’ 

A despatch from Dublin says it is feared that 
another crisis isapproaching. The weather threat- 
ens utter destruction to what promised to be one 
of the finest harvests ever reaped in Ireland. The 
heavy and almost incessant rain has laid low 
many flourishing fields. Potatoes have suffered 
severely. Ifthe weather improves, there will still 
be hope of recovery. 

The arrears of rent bill has passed through com- 
mittee of the whole in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Parnell is to spend some months in the 
Swiss mountains, with a view to the recovery of 
his health, which has become badly shattered. 

The Right Hon. John Bright has resigned his 
position (chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster) 
































1882. 








in the cabinet, on account of his disapproval of the 
olicy of the government in the Egyptian business. 
n the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. 
Bright, referring to his resignation, stated that he 
had nothing to explain or defend. The sole rea- 
son of bis retirement was that he could not concur 
in the government’s Egyptian policy. He had for 
forty years held and taught a doctrine that he still 
believed, and he could not consistently approve 
the proceedings at Alexandria. He believed the 
moral law applied to nations as well as to indi- 
viduals, and that the proceedings he disapproved 
were a violation thereof and of ieernational law. 
If he had not sooner retired it was because of his 
high regard for Mr. Gladstone and his other col- 
leagues. In a disagreement so fundamental he 
would have either had to submit to measures he 
entirely condemned or have been in constant con- 
flict with his colleagues. 

Mr. Gladstone briefly and highly eulogized Mr. 
Bright. He said he agreed with his principles, but 
not with his application of them. 

The London Daily News says that it is probable 
that the appointment of Mr. John Bright will be 
made the occasion for a considerable reconstruc- 
tion of the ministry. If Earl Spencer is likely to 
remain long in Ireland as lord lieutenant, it will 
not be convenient that he should hold the presi- 
dency of the council. The chancellorship of the 
exchequer may also pass into other hands at a not 
distant date. 

The bombardment of Alexandria, is generally, 
though by no means universally approved in Eng- 
land, but the failure of Admiral Seymoar to stop 
the retreat of Arabi Bey and to prevent the mas- 
sacre of the European residents of Alexandria, is 
severely commented upon and has been made the 
subject of a resolution of censure being introduced 
in the House of Commons by Mr. Gorst, conserva- 
tive. 

Preparati ollow up the attack upon Egypt, 
and to defend the Suez canal are being actively 
forwarded. Torpedo boats at Davenport have 
been ordered to prepare for sea. It is believed 
they will be used for patrolling the Suez canal. 
hey are capable of a speed of twenty-four miles 
an hour. It is also intended to send to Egypt the 
reserve squadron under the Duke of Edinburgh. 





The Egyptian Trouble. 
rher 


wats in 


battle before Alexandria resulted, as 
vit ,inatriumph for the British fleet. 
During Wednesday night, under cover of a flag of 
truce, Arabi Bey’s army abandoned the town, first 
releasing the prison convicts, who set fires at vari- 
us points and then began their work of pillage, 
tided by Bedouin Arabs. The scenes of carnage 
i the streets are reporied to have been appalling, 
is of Europeans and Christians having 
ssacred, some accounts setting the number 
two thousan ~ The city is almost in 
st third it having been destroyed 
it is assertes ‘d was set by the orders 
A large force of marines was 
nee set about extinguishing the 















American vessels in the harbor 
Admiral Nicholson for the pro- 
States consulate, and of the 
in residents of the city, and | 
rendered important service in the restoration of 
yet reported there were no 
killed in the riots that suc- 
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he has threatened to 
an engagement with | 
at any moment. His 
f four r regiments of infan- 
one regiment of 
and twelve mi- 












appears evident that he 
is Opponents, having or- 

ps at Cairo, to join him 
that he did not at first in- 
the Powers are deter- 








to force an attack, h onsiders it best to | 


ght at once At Cairo a holy war has been pro- 

1imed, and the European residents are leaving 
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South America, 
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Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 
Ins er e, July 13, by Rev. Dr. C. M. Smith, 
Mr. i «y Nounce of Newton to Miss Bessie Fish of 
In Maplewood 10, by R 





v. George P. Hunting- 
) ’a., to Eliza 





bKdward I lames yn ‘of Pitt 
L.. Hlomans of May lewood 
Rev. 8. H. Winkley, Fred 
ellie W. Cabot of Cambridge. 
Newton, July 16, by Kev. Charles T. Johnson, 
») Finma A McDonald. 
port, July 12, by Rev, D. T. Fiske, Al 
da Densmore, both of Newburyport 
ninster, July 14, by Rev. H. P. Cut 
Parker to Elizabeth A. Chilton, both 











DIED. 
In Charlestown, July 11, Benjamin Woodward, 8 





In Cantor Tuly 9, Mra gag Dunbar, 22 yrs., 
wife of Mr. William Otis Dunbar. 

In Somervil July i , James H. Lansing, 50 yrs 

In May July 13, Mra. Elizabeth B. Webster, 
widow of Joshua gg pe Exq., 83 yra. 6 mos. 

in Taunton, July 11, Leonard Baker, 82 yrs. 

In Magison, N. H., ‘uly may tome Bb. Leppere. 


Cambridge, July 16, Mrs ca M. Walker, widow 
of the late Milton C. W er ‘of Lincoln, Mase., 73 


In Jamaica Plain, July 13, Robert Seaver, 70 yre. 4 


m« 
In Stoughton, July 11, John Hugford, 78 yre. 
In Lynn, July Daniel D. Clark, 70 yrs. 7 mos. 
In Danvers, July 11, George F. Simpson, 39 yre. 10 
mos, 
In Winchester, Maas., July 13, Emily G. Kendall, 12 


In Marblehead, July 12, Mary 8., daughter of the 
late Capt. Henry Hooper, 34 yrs. 10 mos. 
In Milton, July 16, C. C. Holmes, M. D., 64 yra. 10 


s, Capt. Willard Drury, 76 yrs. Ab 
yrs. 4 mos. 
i, Mary bk. Breed, widow of Nathan 





t, July 16, Joshua W. Lincoln, 79 


5, W. Lyman Preston. 
, July 9, Olive Holman, wife of the 


it. James Drummond, 





“ * Wi che ater, July 17, Susan E., wife of Seth John- 





Hl., July 13, Robert Moore, 60 yrs. 
July 15, Sarah S., widow of the late 


Joshua P. Preston, 65 yrs. 


1 Dedham, July 15, Edward F. Richards, 45 yra. 8 





Re Vevsons ordering articles advertised tn 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER. 





New Advertisements, 
CATTLE-GROWING 


IN TEXAS. 

W ANTED, MONEY IN LARGE OR 

small sums to be invested in the business. A 
competent, experienced and reliable manager has been 
secured for this company. “Cattle growing is to-day 
the most successtul, certain and profitable business 
known to American enterprise and capital.” For par- 
ticu — communicate with the FARMER, or CHAS. 
STEERE, E at , 33 School St., Boston. 26tf 


- FLEUR DE DAUCON 


SA SURE REMEDY. IT COMPLETE- 
ly removes all appetite for liquor and tobacco. 
Iry it, and be convinced. Sent by mail at $1 a box. 
Remit to A. W. CALDWELL & CO., 
lw2g Dover, Delaware. 








GEN Ts Ww ANTEJ) FOR DR. NAPHEY’S 
“Physical Life of Woman,” ‘Transmission of 
Lite” and “Hand Book of Popular Medicine.” Kecom- 
mended by clergymen and physicians. Sell easily and 
rapidly. Sample copy of either sent to agents on re- 
ce onet of $1.20. THE PEOPLES’ BOOK CONCERN, 
) Kilby St., Boston. lw 29 
A BOOK EV ERY “FARMER'S WIFE 
4X and Daughter should read, Motherless or the Far- 
mer’s Sweetheart. 6 cts. C. C. WEEKS & CO., 
Boston, see 
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REED ORGAN MUSIC. 


The Emerson New Method for Reed Or- 


$2.50) is one of the newer methods, has a 
gans fine “method,” is by two well known writers, 
(Emerson and Mathews, and has a goodly quan- 
tity of very pleasing music, instrumental and vocal. 


Clarke’s Harmonic School for the Organ 
($3.00,) is for Church Organs, either Reed or P pe, 
and is an admirable school for voluntary playing. 


Clarke’s Reed Organ Melodies {87.%°) ,.°? 


the best arranged and interesting collections ever 
put together. 
($2.00,) bas about 200 easy 
The Organ at Home reed organ pieces. A me | 
known and popular book. 


Clarke's Dollar Instructor for Reed Or- 
includes all the good music and instruction 
gans that can be pleerd in a “dollar” book. 


Winner’s New School for Cabinet Organ 
(75 cts.,) is one of his series of very convenient cheap 
instructors for all instruments. They are only for 
beginners and amateurs. 


Johnson’s Parlor Organ Instruction Book 
($1.50,) is —_— approved, as teaching in a simple 
manner the playing of Sunday School, School and 
Church music on the Keed Organ. 


Any book mailed for the price above mentioned. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
2vtf 
are never imitated or counterfeited. This is espe- 
cially true ofa family medicine, and it is positive 
proof that the remedy imitated is of the highest 
value. As soon as it had been tested and proved 
by the whole world that Hop Bitters was the 
purest, best and most valuable family medicine on 
earth, many imitations sprung up and began to 
steal the notices in which the press and people of 
the country had expressed the merits of H. B., 
and in every way trying to induce suffering inva- 
lids to use their stuff instead, expecting to make 
money on the credit and good name of H. B. 
Many others started nostrums put up in similar 
style to H. B., with variously devised names in 
which the word “Hop” or “Hops” were used in a 
way to induce people to believe they were the same 
as Hop Bitters. All such pretended remedies or 
cures, no matter what their style or name is, and 
especially those with the word “Hop” or ‘Hops’ 
in their name or in any way connected with them 
or their name, are imitations or counterfeits. Be- 
ware ofthem. Touch none of them. Use nothing 
but genuine Hop Bitters, with a bunch or cluster 





| of green Hops on the white label. Trust nothing 


g the city. A small force of | else. Druggists and dealers are warned against 


pratt In lnitations or counterteits. 4127 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Isa P 


For all those Painful Compiaintsand Weaknesses 
se common to our best female population. 








A Medicine for Woman. “Inve nted by a Woman, 
Prepared by a Woman. 


The Greatest Medical Discovery Since the Dawa of History. 
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Cay" Phyelcians Use It on Peaaartie It prety “<a 





It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for st ir akness of the st ach 
That f f bearing wn, causing pain, we t 
and backache, is alway Thy it 


For the cure of Kidney ¢ sscieeiates of clther sex 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 


LYDIA F. PINKHAMW'S BLOOD PURIFIFR 
¥ eradicate ¢ vv ge of ! f a) 
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To RENT FOR A TERM OF “YEARS, 
ro A PRACTICAL FARMER, WITH 
$500. The best equipped stock and Milk Farm 
in the State; 225 acres; pasturing for 50 head; new 
Buildings and Farming Tools. Nothing to buy but 
the stock. Milk sella for 5c. at door, 6c. delivered. 
House well arranged for summer boarders; 3 minutes 
walk to depot. Kent will be satisfactory to reliable 
parties. Young man preferred. Fully described in 
the Illastrated Yankee Farmer; mailed free by 
24atf GEO. H. CHAPIN, Herald Building. 


Legal Rotices, 


N “tie Sct IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
P *, the Subscriber hae been duly appointed Adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of ROBERT K ‘\ AN ALSTINE, 
late of Palatka, in the State of Florida, deceased, and 
taken upon herself that trust by giving bonds as the 
law directs. All persons having demands upon the 
estate of said deceased are required to exhibit the 
same; and all persons indebted to said estate are called 
upon to make pay ment to 
JEANETTE VAN ALSTINE, Admx. 
Everett, July 18th, 1882. 3w2y 











X, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of ELLEN 
M. LEWIS of Malden, in said County, an insane 
person, Greetin Whereas, DupLEY P. BAILky, 
the Guardian of said Lewis, has presented for allow 
ance the fourth account of his guardianship, and asks 
that his previous accounts may also be allowed. You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to be 
holden at Cambridge, in said County, on the first 
Tuesday of s« “pong next, at nine o’clock in the 
forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, why the 
same should not be allowed. And said Guardian 
is ordered to serve this citation by publishing the 
same once a week, inthe NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
a a printed at Boston, three weeks successive- 
ly, the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Eaq., Judge of 
said Court, this tenth day of July, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty 
two. 3w2e J. H. TYLER, Register. 


COMMOYWEALTHE OF MASSACHU- 





YOMMONWEALTIL OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, Ss. PROBATE COURT, 
Whereas HANNAH THOMAS CRANE, of Somer 
ville, in said County, has presented to said Court a 
petition praying that her name may be changed to 
that of HANNAH THOMAS BRAINARD, for the reasons 
therein set out: All persons are heret »y cited to ap- 
pear at a Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of Sep 
tember next, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any they have, why the same should not be 
granted. And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereot by publishing this citation once a 
week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEw ENGLAND FARME R, printed at Boston, 
the last publication to be two days at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this fourteenth day of July, in the year 
one thousand eight hundre . and eighty-two. 

29 J. r'Y LER, Regis ster. 








oO} 10 NWE. al TH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
Whereas SOPHIA ANNIS CURTIS of Hudson, ,in 
said County, has presented to said Court a petition 
raying that her name may be changed to that of 
Paanets SPAULDING CURTIS, for the reasons there- 
in set out: All persons are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of September next 
at nine o "clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
they have, why the same should not be granted. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public no- 
tice thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, 
for three successive weeks, in the newspaper called 
the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Require, Judge of 
said Court, this fourteenth day of July, in the year 
one thousand eight coer and i. TYLA two. 

Swe LER, Register. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT 
P the Subscriber has been duly appointed Admin- 
istrator ED «! the estate in the County of Middlesex, of 
James S. Wilson, late of Coshocton, in the County of 
Coshocton, Ohio, deceased, and has taken upon him- 
self that trust by giving bonds, as the law directs. 
All persons having demands upon the estate of said 
deceased are required to exhibit the same; and all 
persons indebted to said estate are called upon to 
make payment to 
SHATTUCK HARTWELL, Adm. 
Littleton, Mags., July 13, 1882, 3w28 









































THE GREAT AMERICAN GALVANIC BATTERY! 


The Only Genuino First-Class Battery Ever Sold at a Low Price! Better 
than all the Patent Medicines Ever Mado! 
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“CREA =’ ” 
of the Varieties for 1882, includ new ar 
ous ** JERSEY QUEEN,” the t 
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PETER HENDERSON ? 00. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., 


























Celery, Cabbage 
and uifloneee ants 


All of our own raising, in splendid condition, and at very low rates. — List, tacluding 
Lnersoctions roa Cutroas and fst of Sassonsae Senne, sen 


PETER HENDERSON & co., 


5 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York 
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FODDER CORN. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COj | 
BOSTON & NEW YORK. | 


eRUIT EVAPORATING, 
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HENRY MERRILL, West 
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Sold by Grocers poh 


¥. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, The Strongest, Best Built, and the 





Books---Miss Colbrath's 


VHAT "cn" BREAKEA 
Full ; = bong phe herb recipes for rag Se WHITTEMURE BRO S. , 
rostione, suggestions — » makes the morning a de 
Postpaid, $1. | Nos. 80 and 82 So. Market St., 


t rton St., a 
as ge 2 BOSTON. 


REPAIRS! 
" FOR ANY MOWER OR 
* Show this to your Hardware Deal 


er, OF 8€ tee us the ‘broke n part to be duplicated. 
w pachnanmansenstns & Barnes ss Co., Boston. 











10 Ibs, Good Bla. k or Mixed, fo for $1, 
10 Ibs, Fine Black or Mixed, for $2, 
10 Ibs. Choice Black or Mixe -d, tur Bs 3. 





Straight business Value forr y. ‘ 
KOL'T WELLS, 43 Vesey St... N,¥.,P.0. Box 128 
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QRICE LIST 200-206 Randolph St.Chicago, Il 
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Prescatt's 8 Sliding Door Hangers. 


Warehouses, &c. 


Brace and Balance Hangers concealed from 
view for Parlor Doors 


i Hangers (see cut) for Barns, 


Perfectly Easy and Noiseless Movement, 





In ordering, state width, height and thickness of 
£ 


Breakfast NI eve. "PRESCOTT M’F'C CO., 


Warranted poner vipe pure 


235 Washington St., Boston. 


Aree Send for circulars. 26t19 


DANIELS’ 


Eusiiage Culler 





Easiest Cutter to keep in order 
ever made, 





‘T. 





WHEELER’ S ECLIPSE WINDMILL, 


self-regulating, solid 





aot storm } oof Miil, 
manufactured by Eclipse 
= Wind Engine Co., 


Beloit, Wis.,—the largest 
Windmill concern in the 
world. 9000 of these mills 
are in use, 300 of them beirg 
in New England. Of the 
many testimonials from lead. 
ing citizens, we publish one 
from HARVEY D. PARKER, 
proprietor of the world ree 
nowned Parker House in Boston 
PARKER Hovusk, Boston, Jan. 12th, 1881, 

‘ L. H. WHEELER, Ese. 

Dear Sir I take pleasure in testifying that I have 
one of your 10-feet Eclipse Windmills at my farm in 
Saxonville, which has “ en in constant use since 1878, 
during which time it has required no repairs. H: ving 
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Large C homo C ards, no 2 alike, 
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with name, 10c 
. REED & Co. Nassau, N. Y. 








and address dress. Dx, 
»,, Sole Agente, 40cbes st t.,. New York. 





Organs, 27 stops, $90. Pianos $2y 

Factory ronning day and night. 

ddress DANIEL F. BEA 
Washington, N.J.. 52t4s 


had previous to the purchase of this, two different 

Good } 7 l 
Par DF eK, kinds of Windmills which were constantly breaking, 
_ and a great source of sonepene, I am prepared the 


more fully to appreciate the lipse, and do unhesitat- 
ingly pronounce it the best Win Engine I ever saw 
and all that can be desired. 
This sme mill pumps a supply of water for 75 ani. 
mals and three large greenhouses 
Very truly H. D. PARKER, 





A PUSTINE CURE Apply for Circular ¢0 
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#@-Price and Description List upon application. 
Se 6CEnee R. KEEN 


Gas 8 '§ BEARD D ELIXIR 
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Daerah NORWICH LINE. — 


MX t 1 N i > 83 
otted Strawberry Plants!/ pooroy To NEW YORK 


VIA 


», Cohasset, Mass. | New York & New England R. R. 


TAKE THIS RELIABLE LINE 
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From Tinsley’s Magazine 


THE END. 

The course of the weariest river 
Ends in the great gray rea 

The acorn, forever and ever, 
Strives npward to the tree. 

The rainbow, the sky adorning, 
Shines promise through the storm; 

The glimmer of coming morning 
rhrough midnight gioom will form, 

iy time all knots are riven, 
‘Complex al, hough they be, 

And peace will at last be given, 
Dear, both to you and to me. 


Then, though the path may be dreary, 
Look onward to the goal 
Phough the heart and the head be weary, 
Let faith inspire the soul; 
Seek the right, though the wrong be tempting, 
Speak the truth at any cost, 
Vain is all weak exempting 
When once the gem 1s lost. 
Let strong hand and keen eye be ready 
For plain and ambushed foes; 
Phought earnest and fancy steady 
Bear best unto the close 
rhe heavy clouds may be raining, 
But with evening comes the light; 
hough the dank low winds are complaining, 
Yet the suurise gilds the height; 
And love has his hidden treasure 
For the patient and the pure, 
And time gives his fullest measure 
lo the workers who endure; 
And the Word that no law has shaken 
Has the fu pledge supplied , 
For we know that when we “awaken” 
We shall be *satistied.”’ 
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From All the Year Round 


A SPECULATIVE SPIRIT. 


Now, to understand the solemity of this 
story, you must believe that Hopkins was a 
man entirely without imagination—frank 
Blair and I decided that when we first made 
bis acquaintance years ago, and have never 
changed our opinion. We were then two 
young geniuses who hoped to soar to fame on 
the wings of art, the most imaginative art of 
figure painting, and we knew and were 
magination wherever we saw it. 








YW 
all, 
glad to hail 


Besides, as Blair truly remarked, Hopkins 
was & man whose vocation it was to make 


money, somehow, on the Stock Exchange; so 
one might as well look for imagination in a 
model engaged at a shilling an hour. Then, 
again, the man’s face was sufficient to assure 
uot blessed with any such 
quality. It is large face, rather tlabby, 
and sprinkled with frec kles; the nose is short 
and thick, and lip, chin and cheeks quite des- 
titute of hair. Hopkins’ body, too, is almost 
inclined to corpulence; he dresses in a com- 
monplace manner, his fingers are short and 
thick; so I think we may sately settle, to 
start with, that Hopkins is a very ordinary 
man, and has no imagination. 

I scarcely remembered how we first fore- 
gathered with Hopkins. He was hardly the 
man we should have chosen for an intimate 
friend; yet, at one time, we saw a good deal 
of him. In those jolly old days Frank and I 
lodged in modest rooms together and shared 
a studio. 1 think Mr. Levi Solomon, the 
picture dealer, to whom, when hardly pressed, 
we would sell a picture or two, brought him 
to us asa tleman who desired a personal 
interview was, of course, against Solo- 
mon’s secret wishes that the introduction took 
place, as the worthy Israelite did not approve 
ot tions between artist and col- 
lector, but H 3 was doubtless a good cus- 
tomer and stood firm, so one day Solomon 
conducted o our studio. We must have 
been in funds at that moment, for I remem- 
ber we treated poor Solomon rather cavaliery, 
and as for Ilopkins we looked upon him as a 
being trom a lower sphere—a Philistine; a 
creature whose presence in the world ceuld 
only be tolerated from the stern necessity 
that an artist must sell his pictures to some 
one in order to live. Our _ ideas the 
grandeur and importance of the true mission 
of art were very fty in those days, espec- 
ially if we happened to have a tew pounds in 
our pockets. Hopkins to us was one ofa 
class of men who buy young artists’ pictures 
solely with a view of realizing hundreds per 
cent on the investments, when fame comes to 
the painter. 

However, whether from mercenary inclina- 
tions, or tor the many good qualities that 
adorned us, Hopk took a great fancy to 
us, and sought our society from that day 
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Of course, he had the usual co 
faults, and not a tew defects of ed 


but he had a great and proper reverence for 
genius, and ¢ bted d homage— at 
least so we those 
little dinners he gave us at 
and various other places. 
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celighted to do 
lerstood the meaning ot 
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mortal, when young and 





struggling, not too hly fed, we accepted 
Hopkins’ attentions in the spirit we fancied 
they were meant, and, after a bit, tolerated 


even began to think he was a 
ce—so, moved by a feel- 
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enjoy tinne gave us very 
much, but | am sure Hopkins enjoyed himselt 
more when we were kind enough to conde- 


scend to invite him to spend an evening at our 





lodgings. Iie gave us Latitte and choice 
cigars; we only placed pipes and whiskey 
upon the table; but then, as he said, our 
rooms, it humble, were the abode of art, 
which he honered. Altogether Hopkins was 
not a bad sort, and those were merry old 
times. 


If Hopkins did not 
part in the ec 
entertainments, be Was, at least, @ capital lis- 
tener, and, somebow, when |rank Blair and 
I, as was our wont, got into lively discussions 
1 art in particular, we 





nversation 
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on things in general and 
had contracted the habit of addressing our 
remarks to our guest, much in the same way 
that honoroble members address their words 
to the Speaker. Hopkins would sit in the 
with 


crazy arm-chair and listen a sort of 
stolid impartiality, but rarely ventured to 
iake a remark on his own account. Occa- 






his face during our talk 
would of content, but 
should not like to be rash enough to assert 
even that much. He would sit smoking his 
pipe or cigar, but the nearest approach he 
made to entering into the discussion was by 
giving an occasional grunt, which might be 
either of approbation or condemnation, as 
those who heard chose to construe it. Some- 
times, for want of better amusement, Frank 
and I would join our forces together and 
chaff our friend He bore our 
sallies of wit very well, and seemed to like us 
none the worse that we made fun at his ex- 
pense. Yet there was little fun in it after 
all, and we decided that, except to keep our 
hands in, it was scarcely worth while to waste 
our fine passes on a2 man who was so uaresist- 
ing and knew so little ot fence. But one un- 
lucky evening he brought upon himeelt a reg- 
ular onslaught. 

We had dilating upon the charms of 
an artist’s life, and asserting its moral supe- 
riority to that of any trade, when our friend 
sighed deeply and said 

‘‘Sometimes, do you know, I think had I 
learned to draw when a boy, 1 might have 
done something in your line. But now I am 
afraid it is too late.” 

This idea was so presumptive that we felt 
it demanded instant and severe punishment, 
so Frank said gently : 

‘““My dear fellow, you draw some things 
very nicely now, even without an artist’s edu- 
cation—checks, for instance.” 

I followed more severely. 

‘‘Mr. Hopkins, allow me to warn you 
against falling into the error of that general 
public which you so well represent in thinking 
that the execution alone makes the artist. 
An artist, as I understand the word, must 
have many qualities besides manual dexterity. 
He must have, in addition, many of the gifts 
of the poet, and among them that greatest 
gift of all—imagination. Now you, my dear 
sir, | am afraid, are not very great at that.” 

Poor Hopkins said nothing, evidently con- 
vinced by Frank's sarcasm and my ponderous 
arguments that his case was a hopeless one. 

**Do you ever dream ?” asked Frank. 

‘“‘Not very often,” replied Hopkins, ‘‘only 
after curried lobster or crab, or something of 
that sort. 1 am a very sound sleeper.” 

‘Then you see, if you can’t dream without 
the assistance of indigestible food, you can’t 
imagine, and I, with every wish to encourage 
incipient talent, should advise you not to 
adopt the profession of an artist.” 

‘Well, well,” said Hopkins, ‘‘let us say no 
more about it,” and he sighed again. . 

But we were nct inclined to let bim off so 
easily, and went on in the same vein till we 
were weary, and tossed him and his aspira- 
tions about between ns like aball. We treat- 
ed him very badly, and he must have been the 
best-tempered or the thickest-skinned of men 
to have stood it without showing anger. 

Tired at last of battling our imperturbable 
friend, we turned to other topics. 

‘Seen Jones’ new picture?” asked Frank. 

“Yes. Don't care much for it,” I replied ; 
‘‘men shouldn't try to paint old subjects unless 
they can treat them in a new manner.” 

‘Well, it must be hard to strike out a new 

line with Hamlet and the ghost. I never tried 
to paint a ghost, so I don’t know what I 
should make of it.” 
_ “I shall wait till I see one, and then offer 
it handsome terms for a few sittings. I 
think there is something to be done with 
ghosts, but they must be of an original kind, 
not conventional, like Jones’.” 

“Hang it, no. ‘They are always the same; 
thinly painted, with something placed conve- 
niently behind them to show their tranepar- 
ency. I wouldn't care to paint a ghost of 
that sort, people only laugh at them; but I 

should like to put that creepy sensation on 
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| canvass—that feeling that something uncanpy 
is about.” 

«Well, when some one does see a ghost we 
may get the correct thing; not till then.” 

“Ghosts ain’t visible,” said Hopkins sol- 
amnly; ‘but, for all that, there are ghosts.” 

A remark like this from Hopkins was an 
event not lightly to be passed by, so we cried 
in a breath: ' 

‘What do you know about ghosts? Ever 
troubled with them ?” ; 

He took his pipe from his lips and said 
quietly : 

“If you young fellows won't laugh too 
much, I don’t mind telling you.” 

We promised the gravity uf Solon, and 
Frank winked at me in so barefaced a manner 
that anybody but our unobservant friend 
would have seen it and at once declined 
speaking. However, no mischief was done, 
for in deep accents he began : 

‘You remember—” 

“Stop a bit,” I said; ‘I can tell from the 
way the story opens it is going to be some- 
thing awful. Let us fill the glasses first.” 
We did so. ‘‘Now, fire away, old fellow, 
and don't, please, embellish your truthful tale 
with two many flowers of fancy.” 

Hopkins paused a little. 

**Look here,” he said, ‘tyou won't mention 
this to anybody, as 1 should not like the peo- 
ple on the Stock Exchange to hear of it. 
They chat? so.” 

We vowed that wild horses should not rend 
the terrible revelation from our bosoms. 

Hopkins began again : 

**You remember my late partner, poor old 
Bobbett ?” 

**Never even heard of him,” interrupted 
Blair. 

“Ah, to be sure. 
Well, our firm was—indeed 
bett, Hopkins and Company.” 

‘*What business?” I asked, with the air of 
& cross-examining counsel, 

“Stock jobbers. Oflice, Chapel Court,” 
said Ilopkins with a return to his usual 
brevity. 

**Excuse my interrupting your interesting 
tale,” said Frank, ‘‘but what is a stock job- 
ber? Something eminently respectable, bon- 
est aod lucrative, I have no doubt. But what 
is it ?” 

Hopkins summed up his profession brietly 
thus : 

‘You want to sell stock—another man 
wants to buy stock—you go to a broker—he 
goes to a broker—both brokers go to a job- 
ber, or dealer, which sounds nicer—your 
broker sells him the stock, his broker buys 
itot him. That's a stock jobber’s business 
in a nut-shell.” 

‘But, as I am ignorant of all transactions 
in stock, | fail to see the pull of it.” 

‘‘Well, your broker sells it to me for, say, 
one hundred and twenty; the other man’s 
broker buys it of me for, say, one hundred 
and twenty-one; and that’s the way we make 
our living.” 

‘That is a nice business,” said Blair, in 
tones of admiration; ‘‘so easy, just the thing 
to suit you, | should think.” 

‘Don’t listen to him,” 
with your tale.” 

Hopkins, not the least discomposed by the 
interruptions, proceeded : 

“Old Bobbett was my partner, and a cap- 
ital partner he was—sharp as a needle and 
bold as a lion, and always fair in his dealings 
between partner and partner. The only fault 
I had to find with him was that he was a lit- 
tle too fond of speculating on his own ac- 
count. I like best to let people speculate 
through me. It pays best in the long run, 
and you sleep much sounder when a rising or 
talling market don’t make a difference of a 
thousand or soto you. But Bobbett couldn't 
keep out of it. The excitement was every- 
thing to him, and I must say he was very 
clever, seldom making a bad mistake. He 
gave all his time to it and had the most mar- 
vellous way of picking up information betore 
other people. 1 never knew where he got his 
tips, but when he strolled into the office of a 
morning and said, ‘‘Better sell or buy North 
British Brighton As,” or what else it might 
be, | know he had heard something, and there 
would be 8 move one way or another in the 
stocks he named. I tell you, I used to get 
very frightened at first, especially when we 
did make losses; but at each year’s end | 
found the balance the right side, so at last | 
came to trust Bobbett implicitly—let him do 
just as he liked; and if he had told me Con- 
sols were going to drop to eighty 1 think I 
should have believed him. Poor old Bob- 
bett !” 

Hopkins paused here; it might have been 
from the emotion caused by the recollection 
ot tender commercial passages between him- 
self and the lamented Bobbett; but if so, his 
face said nothing. 
Frank drew the back of his band across his 
eyes, and murmured : 
‘*This is all very interesting—very pathetic, 
but where's the promised ghost ?” 
Our stolid friend took no notice, but went 
on like one commencing a fresh chapter of a 
novel 
‘‘One day my partner told me he was go- 
ing to the North of England on some private 
business. There was very little doing on the 
Exchange at that time, or, I am sure no pri- 
vate business would have called him away. 
‘Better not operate until my return,’ he said, 
‘unless you hear from me. If I think any- 
thing worth doing, or pick up any news, | 
will wire.’ ‘All right,’ I said; ‘pleasant 
And so be went out of the 
office, never to return. Poor old Bobbett!” 
Hopkins seemed almost in tears, and we, 
who bad never given bim credit for such ten- 
der feelings, tempered our surprise with sym- 
pathy. 
‘The next day but one, came a telegram 
trom Jobn Bobbett, Croasleigh Road Station. 
It contained these simple words: ‘Sell thirty 
thousand Marthas.’ | was thunderstruck as | 
read it.” 
‘‘Wait a minute,” said Blair; ‘‘You are 
going beyond us again. What did he mean? 
Were you slave jobbers as well as stock job- 
bera ?” 
**We call stocks by nicknames. Caledonian 
deterred are ‘Claras,’ Brighton deferred are 
‘Berthas,’ Northern as ‘Noras,’ so that Man- 
chester and Dundees are ‘Marthas.’” 
‘I see,” said Blair; ‘*what ingenuity.” 
‘I was thunderstruck, I say; and as I read 
the telegram, my first thought was, it must be 
aforgery; but a secret word, known to us 
alone, put its authenticity beyond a doubt. 
And yet, in spite ot my high opinion of Bob- 
bett’s cleverness, I hesitated for some min- 
utes. I could see no possible reason to ex- 
pect a fallin the stock named. The traffic 
return was good, anda large dividend was 
naturally expected. All rails were high, and 
all the knowing people said must go higher. 
There was lots of public money for invest- 
ment, and the outside public dearly loves to 
buy on a rising market, and yet, withall these 
facts before me, I am proud to say I trusted 
my old partner, although it was with a heavy 
heart I followed his instructions. I sold at 
the best price I could get, and just as I bad 
placed the last five thousand, became aware 
of great excitement in the market. You will 
scarcely credit it, but telegrams came in, run- 
ning so: ‘Terrible accident on Manchester 
and Dundee Line. Two trains completely 
wrecked. Fifty persons killed and wounded.’ 
You must remember the collision. It was an 
awful smash-up, and nearly swamped the 
dividend on the deferred shares for that half 
year. 
‘*As soon as the first excitement subsided, I 
began to think of Bobbett. I knew he was 
somewhere up that way, and for the moment 
felt anxious about him, and then [ laughed at 
my fears as 1 remembered the telegram I had 
received a short time before. He, at least, 
must be all right, or he could not have sent 
me that line; but what an artful old rascal— 
fellow, I mean—to manage to forestall every 
one in the intelligence! He must have sped 
to the nearest station, dispatched his message, 
and perhaps bribed the telegraphist to keep 
back the official news until I] had time to com- 
plete the transaction. However be had man- 
aved it, it was very clever, and ought to be a 
lot of money in our pockets, and thankful I 
was I had trusted him. 

‘I dare say you twoin your hearts think 

this is very wrong. But it is diamond cut 
diamond on the London Stock Exchange, | 
can tell you.” 
Frank and I made polite disclaimers, and 
as we were growing rather interested in this 
iniquitous exploit of Bobbett’s, pressed Hop- 
kins to go on without fear of wounding our 
susceptibilities. 

‘Of course I was very sorry for the poor 
veople killed, but I could not help feeling, as 

went back to my office, that I had done a 
very good day’s work. ‘I won't close,’ I said, 
‘until Bobbett returns. I should think, with 
this transaction open, he is sure to get back 
to-morrow.’ Even as I made this resolution, 
a clerk put a telegram in my hand. It came 
from some railway official, and informed me 
that John Bobbett bad been killed in the 
My surprise at the first message was 
nothing to what [ felt now. It was utterly 
incomprehensible—it was impossible. How 
could Bobbett be dead when his telegram lay 
before me? When he sent that he must have 
been alive, and what was more, had all his 
wits about him. It was barely possible he 
could have got any one else to send off the 
message, and died afterwaad from injuries. I 
was greatly puzzied and alarmed, so I decid- 
ed that the best thing I could do to elucidate 
the mystery, was to go myself to the scene of 
the accident and ascertain the truth. I start- 
ed by the night mail, travelled all night, and 
early in the morning reached Crossleigh 
Road, a little station of no importance. The 
accident had happened some miles further 
down the line, and when I reached the place 
{ was conducted to a large barn which stood 
near the side of the railway; and there, laid 
out on the deal boards, I saw, side by side 
with vy a ghastly object, the corpse of 
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most beyond recognition. After the emotion 
I felt at seeing my old partner in this state 
had subsided, a feeling of intense fear re- 
placed it. Isaw at one glance that by no 
possibility could he have moved a foot after 
the accident; and as I stood wondering, a 
doctor who was near me, said : 

‘**He was more fortunate than many, his 
death was instantaneous.’ 

“I obtained further particulars from the 

eople about, and learned that his body had 
om extricated from the wreck of the car- 
riages, where it lay with about a ton of wood 
and iron on top of it. 

“And yet I bad his telegram, sent from 
Croasleigh Road, @ station, as | told you be- 
fore, at least five miles from the scene of the 
collision, aud I received that telegram nearly 
an hour before any news came of the acci- 
dent.” 

Hopkins knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 
and was silent. The man’s tale bad been told 
so simply, so circumstantially, the time and 
places stated so distinctly, and apparently 
truthfully, that Frank and I for the moment 
were unable to suggest any explanation. 
Hopkins then replenisbed his pipe, with the 
air of one who has nothing further to say. 
At last | asked : 

‘But did you not inquire at the telegraph 
office ?” 

“Oh yes. Bat I hardly like to tell you the 
result of my inquiries, it seems so strange. 1 
interviewed the man who worked the machine. 
I did not want to get a marvelous tale spread 
about, so was very cautious in my questions, 
inquiring what messages he had sent off the 
day before. At first I could get nothing out 
of him, but I noticed, when I asked him 
whether he could remember any strange oc- 
currence just before the accident, he seemed 
troubled, and hesitated a little; so I pressed 
him further, and at last got this statement 
from him: Some time, an hour he thinks, be- 
tore he heard of the accident down the line, 
he was standing in the office with his back to 
the fire, engaged in cracking nuts, eating ap- 
ples, or some other devise that clerks with 
plenty of leisure employ to while away the 
time, when be telt a breath of cold air as if 
some one had entered and left the outer door 
ajar. He turned round to remonstrate with 
the careless intruder, and, to his surprise, 
saw the door was shut. As he glanced round 
the room, he heard the familiar click, click, 
click, and be was quite prepared to swear he 
saw the handle of the instrument working 
rapidly on its own account, and evidently 
sending off a message somewhere. He was 
so taken aback, and indeed, so frightened, 
that for some moments he could not move, 
and when at last he recovered himself sutli- 
ciently to spring forward, the movement of 
the band!e had ceased, and the message, 
whatever it was, had sped to its destination. 
He was sure, from the very short time it took 
in sending, the message was one of very few 
words, and I need not say, that, as telegraph 
clerks are unaccustomed to seeing their in- 
struments worked by invisible agency, he was 
very much puzzled, but decided not to report 
the occurrence, for fear his superiors would 
think he had been drinking. I gave hima 
couple of sovereigns, and begged him to say 
nothing about it. Afterward I inquired at 
the other end, and found the message had 
been forwarded in an ordinary way. So that, 
in spite of my disbelief in anything super- 
natural, | could only come to but one conclu- 
sion.” 

‘*itis very strange,” 
think—” 

‘*! think that poor old Bobbett’s ghost flew 
at once to the telegraph office and managed 
to send off that important message to his old 
partner and friend. Bobbett was a very 
clever man, and no doubt his ghost was 
cleverer than other people's ghosts.” 

**So that in the general contusion it man- 
ayed to evade pursuit for a few moments ?” 

Hopkins made no reply. 
‘But,’ L asked, have you any reason for 
thinking that ghosts in general, or Bobbett’s 
ghost in particular, are endued with a knowl- 
edge of the Morse Alphabet ?” 

‘| have told you before,” said Hopkins 
with crushing solemnity, ‘*that Bobbett was a 
clever man, and knew most things.” 

‘Well, what about the what-d’ye-call-ems 
—the young women—the Marthas?” asked 
Frank. 

‘*| waited several days betore I closed the 
account, hoping that Bobbett might send me 
instructions about them somehow, but as | | 
heard nothing from him, I bought them back 
at ten per cent less.” 

‘That, I suppose, means a satisfactory con- 
clusion, and you netted something ?” 

‘Three thousand pounds. It ought to 
have been more had I dared to wait; for they 
tell fifteen before they stopped. Perbaps,” 
added Hopkins, thoughtfully and regrettully, 
‘chad I waited till then, Bobbett would have 
sent me a message to close.” 

He said this in such serious good faith that 
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poor old Bobbett, mangled and battered al- 


we stared at one another. When we recov- 
ered from our astonishment, I asked 

‘That profit, of course, went into the part- 
nership account ?” 

‘Ot course it did, sir,” replied Hopkins al- 
most angrily. ‘‘After deducting my travel- 
ing expenses [ passed his share to his credit.” 

**And I hope,” said Frank, with a solemn 
face, ‘‘you paid the company the shilling for 
the telegraphic message which Mr. Bobbett 
sent without their permission.” 

Hopkins rose with a manner almost di 
fied. 

‘*Mr. Blair,” be said, ‘‘this is the one sub- 
ject I never jest upon. I have told you, in 
the simplest language, a strange, but a true 
tale, and will now wish you good-night.” 

So saying he went. 

Frank, rather huffed at his last words, only 
shook hands with our departing guest, but I 
conducted bim down stairs and saw him out 


gni- 


As lI closed the door 1 heard a tremendous 
groan; indeed, so loud was it I thought it | 
must be a summons for readmittance. I 


opened the door again, and, to my surprise, 
saw Hopkins leaning against the railings, with 
every muscle of bis broad back ip motion. I 
was quite alarmed, and said hastily : 

‘Are you ill, old fellow ?” 

The quivering motion ceased, and Hopkins 
turned round and locked up at me, and his 
great face, under the lamp-light, was empty 
of expression as ever. 

‘*No; only the recollection of those things 
I told you always upsets me. (ood-night. 
Poor old Bobbett !” 

‘Strange tale, Frank,” I said, when, having 
closed the door on Hopkins’s departing sigh, 
we settled down once more. 

“Very. Had any one else but Hopkins 
told it, I shouldn't have believed a word of it; 
but he could no more invent it than he could 
paint my ‘Alexander and Thais.’ ” 

**How do you account for it ?” 

“Can't account for it. The only explana- 
tion I can see is that Bobbett, who must have 
been no end of a rascal, Iaid some plan for 
wrecking the trains, and arranged to have the 
telegram sent off previously. But then he 
was in the train, and was smashed up himself, 
80 that won't do.” 

‘‘T have seen it asserted,” I said, ‘‘in a 
book on spiritual influences, that a person 
dying, and thinking of some one at a dis- 
tance, has been able to make a sort of resem- 
blance of himself appear to that some one. 
Bobbett’s thoughts, directly the smash came, 
may have turned to his one passion—specu- 
lating — and acted somewhat in the same 
way.” 

**Nonsense !” said Frank; ‘‘that won't hold 
water. I can’t account for it.” 

‘*Neither can I.” 

And we never did. Hopkins declined to 
talk any more upon the subject, which he said 
was a painful one to him, so we soon ceased 
to think about it. 

And yet there is one thing that puzzles me. 
Some years afterward, I spoke about Hopkins 
and his peculiarities, or rather lack of pecul- 
iarities, to a mutual friend, when suddenly re- 
membering his tale, I said: 

‘‘By the bye, did you know his late partner 
Bobbett 2?” 

“Oh, yes; very well—sharp man he was, 
too!” 

‘Killed by a railway accident, I believe ! 

‘‘No; he died in his bed, like other people, 
and left a lot of money bebind him.” 

Now this piece of information, coupled with 
the recollection of Hopkins as I saw bim, 
leaning against the railings outside the front 
door, quivering with a strange emotion, caused 
a feeling of uneasiness in my mind, and some- 
times now, in spite of his unmeaning features 
and commonplace demeanor, I ask myself in 
confidence: **‘Were we wrong after all, and 
did Hopkins possess imagination ?” 


5) 


> 





General Miscellany. 


HOW SKOBELEFF WON GIS SPURS. 


It was in the Khivan campaign that he first 
won his spurs and gained the reputation of 1 
being a madman who was ready to risk his 
life. At the close of the war he was made 
colonel and attached to the late General 
Kautmann’s staff. In this capacity he took 
part in the first expedition against Khokand. 
One singular circumstance of this campaign 
has been thus related by the late Mr. Mac- 
Gahan, the distinguished war correspondent, 
who knew him intimately: ‘‘On one occa- 
sion,” he says, ‘a Russian detachment of 
eight hundred men with four hundred Cos- 
sacks was compelled to retreat before a su- 
perior force of the enemy. General Trotsky 
decided upon a night attack and confided his 
plan to Colonel Skobeleff, then bis chief of 
staff. The latter entered into the idea with 
great enthusiasm and proposed leading the 
attacking column himself and to take only 
150 Coseacks. ‘kobeleff, having reconnoitred 
the ground, perceived that the Khokandians 
had encamped within a mile and a half of the 
Russians in an open plain which gave every 
facility tor the manwuvring of cavalry, At 





midnight he took his 150 Cossacks, divided 
them into three parties, and cautiously sur- 
rounded the enemy’s camp. ‘The party led 
by Skobeleff himself managed to pass the 
enemy's outposts, who were sound asleep 
Then he gave the signal for the attack, by the 
discharge of his pistol, and followed by his 
150 Cossacks, rode Headlong into the enemy's 
camp of 6000 or 7000 men, his Cossacks 
shouting and yelling like fiends. For a quar- 
ter of an hour the plain resourded with 
shrieks and yells, shots, the tramping of 
horses, shouts and groans and all the uproar 
of battle. Then all was silence. Skebeletl 
assembled his Cossacks, and when morning 
came he found that the whole army of the 
enemy—600C0 or 7000 men had disappeared, 
leaving on the field about forty dead, 2000 or 
3000 muskets and sabres, and all their camp 
material and baggage. But what was his as- 
tonishment on calling the roll, to discover that 
he had not lost a man, either killed or 
wounded.” 





From The Argosy. 


HAY MAKING. 


Across the sunny field she went, 
Who is Our sovereign lady; 

She said, ‘such days were nm ver meant 
lo waste in corners shady.” 

She would not take a single nay, 
Excusing or denying. 

“Come out,” she said, “and turn the 
Because the sun is shining.” 


hay, 


Some pleaded letters: “Why, you see, 
‘Tis mail day for Golconda!" 

Another: **When I’ve read these three 
Last pages of *Deronda.’” 

Two miscreants who had slily tled 
Straw hat und Dolly Varden, 

Were captured, lips and tingers red, 
Deep in the kitchen garden 


No pleading was the least excuse, 
She brooked no contradiction ; 

* The heat you cannot make excuse, 
Those letters are a fiction 

You've played lawn tennis balf the day, 
Than which my work is cooler.” 

And 80, at lust, she got her way, 
Our most despotic ruler. 


She set our stations row by row, 
And marshaled us sedately; 
“See, now, this is the way to go, 
Phe ewathes want turning straightly 


Don't seize vour rakes like whips and oars, 
Nor drag them limp and lazy.’ 

The haymakers «ho drauk their “fours,” 
In shadow, thought us craz 


But not tive minutes’ work was done 
‘Ere detaleation tried her; 

Dick's line and Kate's merged into on 
And Jack must taste the cider 

W hile some would loiter, sou 
And some would rest already 

“Alas !" sbe sighed, “Por all 1 sa 
I cunnot keep you steady.” 


would play, 





Acroes the tield there swe; 
Of voices, songs and lau é 

She raked her line with honest price 
I tollowed silent after. 

We left the others far behind, 
O'ermastered by the weather 

And finished whe the roses bind 
Phe further he together, 














What made me bold 


ine words we spc ke 





By chance; or silen weete 
While all the summer sounds awoke, 
And sang in tender metre 
I only know, my fate essayed, 
I won her sweet, re g 
Nor did she blame me that | made 
Hay while the sun was shining 
WOMEN ALL AT BEA 
There is no subject on which women are 
more hopelessly atloat than on matters relat- 


ing to marine architecture. Such knowledge 


don’t stick in her brain. ‘The captain who at- 


tempted teaching nauticalism toa party of 
ladies on a yacht, not lony since, fared as fol- 
lows: 

Lady No. 1.—‘tNow, Captain, what isa 
sloop ?” 


Captain—‘‘A sloop has but one mast.” 














1..—(Pointing to 4 schooner) Is that a 
sloop ?” 

C.—**No; that isa schooner. A sloop has 
but one mast; a schooner has two, as you 
see. Now remember, sloop, one mast 
schooner, two.” 

L.—*Certainly. How many masts has a 
ship ?” : 

C.—"Three 

]..—**How many masts did you say a sloop 
had ?” 

C.—"One. Slo p one mast scl er 
two; ship three.” 

L.—(Pointing to a sloop)—‘Is that a 
schooner ?” 

C.—'*No; that’s a sloop. Sloop one mast 
schooner two; sh P three.” 

L.——**Oh. yes I remember (Pointing 
to a ship ) **isn t that a pre schooner 

C.—**That’s nota schooner. ‘That's a ship 
Don't you see it has three masts 

L “Oh, yes Isn't that a big schooner 
lying at the whart. ther 
" C.—*Schooner? Now \w mal mnasts 
has that vessel 

E, Three 

C.—**Weill, what has three ma: 

1..—**A sloop.” 

C.— “Sloop ! § 00} has mast, I 
you; schooner two; ship three.” 

Lady No. 2 “Ww hy Jane, how stupid 
you are! <A schooner always has one mast.” 








| 





L..—(Chatty, and quite oblivious of stupidi 
ty)—‘*What is a brig ?” 
eee brig has two masts, an s rigge 
like a ship, witbs juare sa@lis 

Lady No. 2.—'Jane ok at this sle p | 
coming al ~¢ 

CcC—"* hooner ; oT v e two! 
masts ? ! ma er two | 
masts; sbip three mast 

]..—‘tAre those schooners there with three 
masts ?” 

C.—‘' Yes.’ 

L.—‘'I thought you said a schooner had 
but one mast 

C.—‘Two! two masts! Sloop one mast; | 
schooner two; ship three 

L.—**Bat that schooner has three masts.” 

C.—**Well, it is a three-masted ner 

l..—**Then a schooner can have any num- 
ber of masts ?” 

( “No: s] Pp one mas schooner two, 
and sometimes three masts; and aship three 
masts.” 

L..—“‘I'm sure I can't make it out. It's 
awiully puzzling. What is a barque 

C.—(Unable any longer to popularize nau 
tical science, falls back on technical , 
sion.)—‘*Veseel with two masts ship-rigged, 
and one mast sloop-rigged ; sy sails on 





fore and main-mast, and fore and aft sails on 
the mizzen.” 

L.—‘*Mizzen! What is 

C.—**Last mast aft.” 

I..—‘Att! What's the aft?” 

C,—**The stern, madam.” 

L.“‘Oh, I’m sure I can't it Is 
that a sloop there?” (Poimting again toa 
schooner. ) 

C.—“No; a 
mast; schooner two; ship three.” 

]..—**How many masts has a man-o’-war ?” 

C.—“Three.” ” 

L.—**Well, what's the difference between a 
man-o’-war and a smack ?” 

C,.—(Groans, and is silent.) 

L.—‘*'What are those 
masts of that schooner, Captain ?” 

C.—**That’s not a Schooner 
two masts; ship three; sloop That's a 
ship. ‘Those are the yards which hold the 
sails.” 

L.—**Oh!” 

C.— (Encouraged. ) 
on the foremast is the fore 
is the fore topsail yard; the third 
gallant yard.” 

L.—‘*What is that yard sticking straight 
un out of that little schooner ?” 

C.—‘‘Great Scott! That's not a schooner ; 
it’s a sloop. Sloop one mast; schooner two ; 
ship three. What you called her yard is her 
mast.” 

Lady No. 2. —‘'Certainly, Jane 
stupid you are! Captain, what are tae names 
of the other masts on that 
you were pointing out to us 

C.—(Internally.) 

Lady No. 2.—*'Captain, where are 
bers?” : 

C.—(Wishes he conld tell her )—“Up 
there on that ship's masts, near the tops.” 

L..—(Looking attentively at a schooner.) 
—**Near the top of the masts of that sloop?” 


a mizzen 


make out 


it’s schooner Sloop one 


sticks across the 
ooner 


| one 


**Now, the first yard 
yard; the ond 
is the fore 


llow 
schooner’s yards 
an 


the lub- 


C.—*“No, no; further down. Where the 
futtock shrouds are fastened. No, no; not 
on that vessel. A schooner has no lubbers, 


(mentally,) except this one, and theyre on 
deck.” 

I..— (Whose interest in the locality ot lub- 
bers suddenly ceases. ) ‘isn’t that a pretty 
ship sailing along ?” 

C.—“Ship! That's an old tub of a s¢ hoon- 
er, ma’am. Schooner two masts; ship three; 
sloop one, I tell you.” 

L.—‘*Can a sloop have two masts ?” 

C.—*Sloop one mast; schooner two; ship 
three.” 

Lady No. 2.—‘'How 
ship, Captain ?” 

C.—"Ship three masts; 
sloop one.” 

L.—“Yes, I know. Schooner one—no, 
two masts; sloop two—no, three; ship one. 
There !"—N. Y. Graphic. 


many masts has a 


schooner two; 





A COMMERCIAL EXPERIMENT. 


There may be some patriarchal subject of 
Prince Charles alive, who can remember that 
model sovereign, the Count Matignon-Grimal- 
di, otherwise Honore V., who ascended his 
rocky throne in the year 1815, and did not 
die until 1840. Three times only during his 
reign of twenty-five years, did he set foot 
within the principality of Monaco; but he 
never ceased to bear his subjects in mind, al- 
though his solicitude was less of the nature of 
a cherub, sitting aloft to look out for their 
lives, than of Fee-Faw-Fum, smelling their 
blood and grinding their bones to make his 
bread. From his capacious mind he evolved 


the famous fiscal scheme, worthy of an Emp- | 


son or a Dudley, known as ‘*‘L’Exclusive des 
Cereales.” Through the intermediary of a 
French ‘‘man of straw,”’ called Francois Chap- 
on, his Highness Honore V. became the 


‘armer and Miller General of his dominions. 








R----AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPA 


In his creature Chappon was vested the mo- 
nopoly of dealing in grain and grinding it into 
flour. The wretched Monegasques were com- 
pelled to sell their corn to the Prince's agent, 
who duly exported the sound grain to foreign 
parts, and he was good enough to sell them 
for the making of their daily bread, flour 
ground from spoiled cargoes of wheat, which 
was the sweeping of the wharves ot Marseilles 
and Genoa. 

Every one, the foreigner and the native 
alike, was compelled to eat ‘il pane del Prin- 
cipe,” and no other; captains of trading ves- 
sels who arrived in port with any surplus 
bread or biscuit on board, were liable toa 
fine of five hundred francs and the confiscation 
of their crafts; and the bakers of Monaco 
were forced to placard outside their shop 
doors a statement of the daily consumption of 
the staff of life by the tamilies who dealt with 
them. If, inthe opinion of the police, the 
people did not eat enough bread, they were 
induced to amend their appetites by means of 
domiciliary visits, lawsuits and evictions. 

There was also a heavy tax on every lamb, 
calf, foal and kid born. Fruit trees were 
likewise subjected to a grievous impost, and 
but that in the fulness of time Honore de- 
scended to a more congenial world, he might 
have crowned his fiscal scheme by taxing new- 
laid eggs, onions and shrimps. As it was, 
this unmitigated old rascal managed to amass 
in the course of his twenty-five years of plun- 
der, a fortune of six millions of francs. The 
“DT Exclusive des Cereales” was abolished by 
Prince Florestan, the successor of Honore the 
Rogue.— London Telegraph. 





TENDING IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 


BABY 


There was nothing very peculiar about the 
appearance of this baby. Not over-burdened 
with garments, it was strapped in Indian fash- 
ion to a board about two feet long and one 
foot broad. ‘The board and the baby were 
leaning against the log wall of a frontier 
shanty on its shady side. ‘There was nobody 
near; and asl had heard a good deal about 
the ‘cute dodges employed by Westerners 
when *‘pre-empting” new locations, the letter 
of the land-laws obliging them to mark pos- 
by visible and unmistakable 
sqnatter’s sign,” I imagined this possibly 
might be a new way of demonstrating owner- 
ship to would-be ‘‘claim-jumpers,” always 
ready to pounce upon unprotected property. 
The baby seemed very happy; its little arms 
were tree, and kept up constant movement— 
the only sign of lite on the arid, dusty plains 
that si the miserable sod-roofed 
shanty with oppressive vastness. Urging my 
horse a little closer, | remarked that some 
strings were dangling about the baby’s neck, 
and that one was tied to the big toe of one of 
the rosy little feet of the infant. 

I was puzzled. Dismounting from my tired 
*tsaw-buck,” I proceeded to examine the ar- 
rangement in tape. The child was compla- 
cently sucking ata bit of raw pork, about the 
size of a large walnut, tied to one end of the 
. while the other was fastened, as I have 
to the little foot; a second piece of 
knotted tothe board over its head, 
prevented the piece of meat falling to the 
ground child loosen its clutch 
Nine men out of ten, would, I tancy, have 
immediately detected the connecting link be- 
tween the toe and the pork. I was, however, 
the tenth, for at that time you could not have 
amore brilliant specimen of 
1us **tendertoot” than I was. So what 
‘r that even that baby began to wax 
the density of my perceptions, and 
the typical Western love of displaying 
the greatness of the *‘biggest country in the 
world it forthwith proceeded to give me 
of which I have 


session some 





irrounded 


string 
SAld, 
twine, 


, should the 


vwhere 


seen a! 





sir 


that first penuine impression 





spoken. Its face suddenly got very red, then 
biuish, its eves filled with teara, and its little 
feet beat air with frantic energy. It 

lawned upon me that the baby 





I 
‘choking; at least, had a grown-up 


person evinced such symptoms, I certainly 
would have commenced thumping bim on the 
va My native cautiousness stood a sore 
trial, for | bad beard that to tamper witha 


in’s land-claim was an offence visited by 
ng sight ™ But nevertheless that 

baby acted its part in such a life-like manner, 
that, bad not at that moment the mother 
I he appearance, I think I should have 


lering assistance. 


ma‘am,” I cried. 





‘Tbat baby is choking, 


‘No be ain't, and he can’t,” replied she, 
tersely, and, for her, truly, for at this instant 
the infantile legs also began to work—one 
kick, two kicks, and there on the bib lay the 
obstruction, the piece of pork, jerked from 
the baby oat by the judiciously applied 
string to the judiciously kicking little leg 
I was vastly relieved, but also vastly im- 
press 

‘*Ain’t vou ever seen this afore, mister?” 
jueried the woman—as true &@ specimen of 
the lady of the Rocky Mountains—a survival, 


not of the most beautiful, but certainly of the 
fittest, as ever I have had the pleasure ot 
meeting. 





lo my quavering ‘*No-o-o,” she answered : 
Then kind o*’ remembrance it; mayhaps 

ver wife won't go back on it;” and noticing 8 
smile on my face, she added: ‘But [reckon 
you ain't married, anyhow; wa’al, it'll keep, 
you bet And keep I hope it will, for others 
as wellastorme. If there is anything tbat 
[possibly tempt the most mysogynistic 

old bachelorto enter amore blisstul condi- 
tion, it would, I should say, be the hope ot 
by-and-by rigging up such an arrangement in 


strings, and seeu in his own nurs- 


g it work 


Several years have passed since that day. 









I have seen, to speak metphorically, that 

aby ir undred different puises, all dis- 
playing keenness of Western intellect, 
and from sheer habit it bas become with me 
a sort of standard wherewith to gauge novel 
and striking instances of the three great quali- 


ties of Western men—selt-help, self-confi 
dence and adaptability From Camps in the 
Rockies, by W. A. Baillie-Grohman. 


AUTHORITY. 


It is by no means certain that the law regu- 
lating the parental power in England is ina 


PARENTAL 





satisfactory state. A father and mother in 
England have never enjoyed that authority 
over ir offspring, which in most other 
ountries it is thought necessary to confer, 


and now that the precovity of the rising gen- 
eration 1s be oming every day more conspicu 
it may conscientiously doubted 
whether some strengthening of the parents’ 
hands would not be advisable. The power of 
the parent over his offspring, is one which 
has been variously regulated in different times 
and places. The ethnologist or jurisconsult 
has an ample field before him in discussing 
the relative merits of different systems. But 
the history of civilization has almost invaria- 
bly kept pace with a decline in the power of 
the father; so that the least progressive na- 
tions may almost be defined as those in which 
the laws on this subject have remained most 
stationary. 

China is the stock example of a country 
which is at once the most stagnant and the 
most tolerant of parental tyranny. A Chinese 
book recently issued shows that the right of 
exposing children, or of actually destroying 
them, and of selling them as slaves, 18 still 
freely exercised in many parts of the Celestial 
Empire. Such practices, barbarous as they 
may now appear, were undoubtedly common 
to almost all nations in a primitive stage. 
The history of Abraham's sacrifice shows the 
existence of one of them amongst the Hebrew 
patriarchs, and the sale of Joseph by his 
brethren gives color at least to the supposition 
thata power of sale also existed. The com- 
mon assumption that Roman fathers exercised 
the same power, has of late been denied; but 
it seems that, however little they availed 
themselves of such a power, they ostensibly 
enjoyed it in common with the other full 
rights over the person and property of their 
offspring. It was only by very gradual and 
tardy steps that the proprietary rights in 
question were undermined by legislative 
changes, and that a legal fiction was invented 
and developed to allow sons the ‘‘privilege” 
of possessing and enjoying that which they 
had earned by their own exertions while the 
father was still alive. 

In India the old patriarchal system is still 
fully recognized by the native law. A Hin- 
doo family lives ‘‘undivided” under the care 
and charge of its chief, and the sons and 
erandsons, as well as the unmarried daugh- 
ters and granddaughters, remain still subser- 
vient to their ancestor, however old they may 
be. By Mobamedan law the arrangement of 
the family is different, for the young children 
are all committed to the mother, or at least to 
some maternal relative of the female sex. 
The boys remain under their tutelage till they 
are about seven years old, and the daughters 
until they are married or of age. But the 
right of the parent is much more restricted 
than either among the Hindoos of India, or 
in the ancient commonwealths. The father 
may not make the daughter work at all, and 
if be sends out the sons to labor he may only 
deduct out of their earnings what will pay for 
their maintenance, and must save up the sur- 
plus for them till they come of age. 

Of all modern European countries, France 
is that in which the parental authority is most 
tully recognized. Personal correction is al- 
lowed within very wide limits up tothe age of 
sixteen, and if this is not efficacious, the fath- 
er may apply to the court, and have his child 
imprisoned for any time less than a month. 
After the age of sixteen, this imprisonment 
cannot be demanded as a right, but must be 
requested in a petition to the judge; but then, 
on the other hand, the incarceration may be 
extended to any period not exceeding six 
months. It is, however, in the matter of 
marriage, that the parent is allowed the most 
despotic and unjust powers. Girls are abso- 
lutely prohibited until twenty-one, and young 
men until twenty-five, from marrying without 


ous, he 


Min ® . -_s 


! 
| 
| 





the consent of the father, if he is alive, or of | trees. 
the mother if he is dead; and even after that | but don’t lend de ole man any money onless 
| you have good security. 


age the unfortunate Benedict must, before 
marrying the lady of his choice, address @ 
humble request in the shape of repeated actes 
respectueux to the parental despot.— London 
Globe. 





THE SENSES OF ANTS. 


That ants can talk with each other, in any 
proper sense of the term, seems improbable. 
It would seem, for example, that one ant bas 
no power to tell enother where a store of food 
is to be found; she may take her friends to 
the place, or they may find their way by the 
smell of her track, but that is about ali. 
Their sense of smell! is very powerful, and no 
doubt it is by this they mainly recognize their 
friends, the denizens of the same nest. Sir 
John Lubbock made many crucial experi- 
ments on this point, experiments that cannot 
have a shadow of doubt as to the power the 
ants have of distinguishing between triends 
and strangers; and with them every stranger 
is an enemy, at whom their first impulse is to 
‘eave arf a brick.” ‘The evidence that ants 
have a sense of hearing is by no means satis- 
factory; if they have, it must be very dif- 
ferent trom that of ours, though Sir John is 
inclined to believe that they may be able to 
perceive sounds below or above the reach of 
the human organ. 

That this is the case with their sight there 
can be no doubt from the beautiful experi- 
ments which Sir John has carried out. That 
they can see the colors beyond the violet end 
of the spectrum, colors which human beings 
have never seen, but which we know to exist 
from their chemical action, he bas clearly 
proved. Every one knows how exquisite 18 
the structure of an insect’s eye; ants at least 
seem to have a double optical system, the 
ocellus, a sort of cyclopean eye in the centre 
of the head, and the multiple eyes on each 
side, some of which have a thousand facets. 
What the special function of each set is, we 
cannot say; but that the world as seen 
through the eyes of an ant presents a very dif- 
ferent aspect from that which it does to the 
simple binocular of man, Sir John’s experi- 
ments have made very clear. Socially and 
economically there are many differences be- 
tween various kinds of ants, as there are be- 
tween different races of men. Sir John be- 
lieves be has detected the degrading intluence 
of slavery among those ants addicted to what 
we call the inhuman practice. In some cases 
the slavers are so degraded as to be utterly 
helpless and entirely dependent for every- 
thing on their so-called slaves, but really their 
masters; they cannot even move without be- 
ing carried. (thera again, which probably 
have only recently begun the degrading prac- 
tice, are not so degenerate, and really them- 
selves work as well as their slaves. Among 
ants, as among men, there would seem to be 
different stages of civilization, ‘there seems 
to be three principal types, offering a curious 
analogy to the three great phases— the hunt- 
ing, pastoral and agricultural stages—in the 
history of human development.” So among 
the same community there seem to be great 
differences of social morality ; among ants as 
among men, there are priests, Levites and 
good Samaritans, though it must be said that 
ants are far more attentive to the sick and 
wounded than bees, rather suffer from 
Sir John’s investigations 

We are compelled from the circumscribed 
range of our experience to reter to the doings 
of these tiny creatures in terms of our own 
organization. ‘There thus anthropomor- 
phism downward as well as upward, and both 
are probably wide of the reality; though, af- 
ter all, unless our senses and our reisoning 
powers are entirely misleading, we cannot but 
our humble relations, with whom 
Sir John Lubbock bas made us well ac- 
quainted, little share of that faculty 
which has enabled us to build our fleets, rear 


who 


ascribe to 
80 


eome 


our cathedrals and subdue the most potent 
forces of nature to our service. ‘*When we 
consider the habits of ants, their social or- 


panization, their large communities and elab- 





orate habitations: their roadways, their pos- 
session of domestic animals, and even in 
some cases of slaves, it must be admitted 


that they have a fair claim to rank next to 


man in the scale ot intelligence.’— London 
Lime 


GLASS BHINGLESB, 
A Pittsburg firm has been granted a patent 
tor the manutacture of sb 











glass. It is claimed for this material that it 
is inuch more durable, stronger, and more im- 
pervious to rain than slate or other substance 
now used The manutacture of the shingles 
will also be comparatively inexpensive, and 


they can be placed in position by ordi- 
nary workman These sh 


vantage over slate in several! particulars. 


any 





In 


consequence of their shape they lie solid on the | ; 
aratively flat roofs, | 


rool, can be used on « omp 
and they will admit of persons stepping on them 
without danger of fracture—a quality which 
slate does not possess They are interlocked 
no interstices between them; 
ls each pair of shingles, so 
be trom their plac e8 

by the wind ther atmospheric disturb- 
They are also made so as to have very 

little waste material. It takes three bundred 
slates, each eight inches by inches, to 
cover what is technically known asa ‘*square” 
of roof, (a square measuring ten feet either 
way,) but indred and fifty of these 
shingles will for the same space. 
likewise a non-conductor of electric- 

rools will need no 
Alth the kind of 


shingles is 


so as to leave 
and one rivet hold 
that they cannot be torced 
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How to Trear Ru The easi- 
est, most certain and way of! 
curing rheumatism ts, { the joint 
affected wound around ! tolds of 
woolen flannel; second, live ent ly on the 
lighte st kind of food, such as coarse breads. 
ripe fruits, berries, hoiled ips, stewed 
apples and the like If s hings were 
eaten to the extent of keeping the system 
freely open, and exercise were taken, so that 
a sheht moisture should be on the surface of 
the skin all the time; or if, in | 1d, the same 
thing were accomp! shed by hot teas and 
plentiful bed clothing, a grateful relief and an 


ertainly result in & 
Without this soft and 
' 


, } 
moist and warm condition ¢ the skin, eae an 
the disease will con- 


open state of the system, 

tinue to torture for weeks months and 
vears. Inflammatory rheumatism may, tor 
all practy al purposes, be regarded as an ag- 
gravated form of the com:om kind, extend- 
ed to all the of the body, instead of 
implicating only one ortwo. For all kinds, 
flannel, warmth, with # light and cool- 
are great remedies.— //al ‘s Journal 


ultimate cure would very 


reasonably short time 


and 


joints 


time, 
ing diet, 


of Health. 





Diamonps.—The London / economist states, 
on special information, that that the Cape of 
Good Hope exported last year, diamonds to 
the value of $22,500,000. The bulk went to 
Holland, to be cut, and subsequently were 
mainly distributed among Paris, Vienna and 
New York. It is but twelve years since 
Cape diamonds were first exported. The 
editor discovers in this trade the explanation 
of the steady tlow of specie to the Cape, of 
late years. A large proportion of these 
stones found their way to America, where the 
demand is now greater than anywhere else. 
That very fine stones are just now not easily 
sold in Europe, is evident trom the fact that 
Garrards, the great London jewelers, had to 
break up Lord Beaconsfield’s star lately. The 
constant and successtul robberies in England 
of late years, are believed to have had a bad 
effect on sales in this line. 





Wit and Zumor, 


AN 8. P. C. A. ODE. 


Speak gently to the herring and kindly to the calf, 

Be blithesome with the bunny, at barnacles don’t 
laugh; 

Give nutes unto the monkey and buns unto the bear, 

Never hint at currant jelly if you chance to meet a 
hare. 


Don’t tantalize the tortoise, nor sacrifice the stoat, 
Don't persecute the parrot, nor grumble at the goat; 
But give the stranded jelly tish a shove into the sea— 
Be always kind to animals wherever you may be. 


Be lenlent with lobsters and ever kind to crabs, 

And be not disrespectful to cuttlefish or dabs; 

Chase not tne cochin-china, chaff not the ox obese, 

And babble not of feather beds in company with 
geese, 


Be tender with the tadpole and let the limpet thrive, 
Be merciful to mussels, don’t skin your eels alive! 
When talking to a turtle don’t mention calipee 

Be always kind to animals wherever you may be. 





LIME-KILN PHILOSOPHY. 


Brother Gardner’s Conservative Views of 
Human Life. 


“It pays to be good. Don't be too good, 
but be just good ‘nuff. Christopher Colum- 
bus diskivered America, but he has he eber 
bin put in a chromo? He was too good. 
Captain Kidd, de pirate, neber eben bad his 
photograph on oo Why? Kase he was 
too bad. My advice to you is to hit de happy 
neutral groun’ between Columbus and Kidd. 
One was too good to want to knock some- 
body’s head off arter stubbing his toe on a? 
stone ; de odder was too bad to subscribe fur 
a religious publication. AsI tole you in a 
former leckture, be purty good on de hull, 
an’aleetle bad on de average. If you fin’ 
a lost wallet, don't give it up until you have 
counted de money in it an’ have de bes’ of 
proof dat somebody lost it. If you lose your 
own wallet, doan’ expect any better from de 
finder. Woan’ be profane, an’ yit doan hesi- 
tate to giv’ de English language full sweep 
when you cotch a boy girdlin’ your apple 
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| How to Reduce your Doctors’ Bills. 


gies have the ad- | 











BE KIDNEY-WORT 


Honor yer fader and your mudder, | 


Come down liber- 
ally to erect churches, but if you have any 
brick to sell ask de contractor full price. Do 
yer dooty by orphan asylums, but doan’ 
board any orphans fur less dan three dollars 
a week. Love yer naybur as thyself, but see 
dat he returns yer shovel an’ spade an’ rake in 
ood order or make him pay de retail price. 
$e honest, but doan’ let a grocer imagine dat 
you buy a quart-box of strawberries expectin’ 
to get ober a pint an’a half. Obey de law, 
but doan clean out yer alley onless yer naybur 
does. Be seen often at church, but doan’ 
argy dat de preacher knows de aige of de 
world an’ de area of heaven any better dan 
lots of odder folks. Support de cause of ed- 
decashun, an’ yit remember dat some of our 
biggest fools am people who have bin stuffed 
tull of it. Wid dese few impervious dejeck- 
shuns to assimilate de genera! incongruity of 
astronomy, we will now endeavor to disparage 
de similitude of de syntax.”—JWetrow L're 

Press. 





Nor long since a lady called on Mose 
Schaumburg to find out if a colored woman 
who had formerly been a servant at his house 
was honest, she having given him as a reter- 
ence. ‘‘She vas honest, too honest to suit 
me, but she was not reliable.” ‘*How in the 
world can that be?” ‘Vell, von day I leaves 
a five-tolier pill on de floor, and | tells Ma- 
tildy*to sweep dot room out. I shoost want 
to see if she keep dot bill.” ‘*Well, did she 
keep the bill?” **No, she brings me dot pill 
pack.” ‘That looks very much as if she was 
reliable.” ‘*No, she was not reliable, for dot 
pill vas counterfeit. I was in hope she take 
dot pill, and den I would never bave paid her 
dot $20 I owed her; but she fooled me py 
bringing dot pad bill pack, so 1 cannot say 
she vas reliable, but may be she vas honest.” 
— Tecas Siftings. 


‘Tue ‘‘sweet girl graduate” is all very nice 
and pretty, but the New Haven /eyister 
thinks the sweet boy graduate is also worthy 
of some attention. *-Doesn't he,” he asks, 
‘“‘step upon the platform and deliver his ora- 
tion, with his spike-tail coat gleaming in the 
sunlight? Is not the rose-bud embiem of 
hope, pasted in his buttunbole, and doesn't 
he blush as prettily as he comes before the 
audience as any girl ever dared to? And 
don’t the girls themselves admire him more, 
yes, ten thousand times more, than they do 
the sweet girl graduate? Well, we rather 
reckon. The sweet boy graduate who plays 
& daisy game of ball, and pulls a good oar is 
the boy tor our lady friends, and we know 
=." 





Tut Colonel, who lives in the South, was 
finding fault with Bill, one of his bands, for 
neglect of work, and saying he would have 
no more preaching about bis place—they had 
too many protracted meetings to attend. 
**Bill ain't no preacher,” says Sam. ‘‘He’s 
only a’zorter.” ‘*Well, what’s the difference 
between a preacher and an_ exhorter?” 
‘*Why, you know, a preacher he takes a tex,’ 
and den he done got to stick toit. Buta 
*zorter—he kin branch.” 








A LittLe girl who ran bome trom school, | 
all out of breath, said “On, please, ma, 
**My child !” exclaimed the astonished mother, 
‘*don’t let me hear words from you 
again!” ‘Well, then, may I have a piece of 
bread and butter and go out to play in the 
back yard ?” 


such 





In addressing a Sunday school a while ago, 
a speaker said to ihe boys, ‘*‘Always be kind 
to your little sisters. Now I never had a lit- 
tle sister, and I once tried to be kind to some 
other fellow’s sister, but she had a cruel fa- 
ther, and he hurt me helping me off the front 
stoop.” 
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